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the complete expression of existence, a knowledge -which can be 
stated only as the apprehension of that existence in the form of an 
artistic whole; not as the elusive sense which sometimes thrills one 
with the feeling that the significance of existence lies at the moment 
within his grasp, a mystic insight which can not be put into intel- 
lectual terms; but in that adequate realization of the inconceivably 
manifold relations of the world which we ascribe to the divine mind. 
The apprehension of existence as such a unity, a system in which 
the meaning of every part lies wholly within the system and nothing 
leads the contemplative mind beyond its bounds, is what I under- 
stand by the esthetic attitude; the system which can thus be con- 
templated is what I understand by the artistic object. In their ulti- 
mative motives, therefore, the two forms of activity have a common 
meeting-place, and the appreciative contemplation of the world of 
reality becomes the crown and completion of scientific work. 

Robert MacDougall. 
New York University. 

AN UNUSUAL FEATURE OF THE HYPNAGOGIC STATE 

inVER since the time of Maury considerable aid in understanding 
-*— ^ dream processes has been afforded by the study of the 
hypnagogic state. Save that the onset of sleep brings with it the 
distinctive feature of the dream, namely its illusory sense of reality 
together with all the subsidiary characteristics that this immediately 
involves, — save in this respect the hypnagogic state offers a rather 
exact parallel to the dream itself. In both is there the reproduction 
of the unusually vivid impressions of the day. In both is there the 
heightened clearness and intensity of the various types of imagery 
peculiar to the individual. Indeed, this last phenomenon is so 
marked that, as Myers has pointed out, we first get revelations of 
our visualizing power by noting the phantasmagoria of the hypna- 
gogic period. In both are there the abrupt transitions, the sudden 
lapses, the irruptions of the irrelevant and the unfamiliar, the spon- 
taneous coming and going of chaotic and multiform processes that we 
can neither check nor further. Similarly there are in both states 
occasional moments when all processes are extraordinarily coherent 
and rational, moments when vexing difficulties become clarified, when 
uncertainties are resolved and complexities are simplified. Less 
frequently we find in both states increased powers of recall, so that 
the revivals in the hypnagogic stage of dates, addresses or lines of 
poetry furnish an exact parallel to that well-attested hypermnesic 
character of certain dreams which often bring to the dreamer prac- 
tical waking consequences of a highly convenient nature. 
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All these matters are now commonplaces of dream psychology, 
to those of us at least who are fortunate enough to have well-defined 
hypnagogic experiences. One feature of this general concordance 
of which I have heen speaking seems, however, not to have heen 
noted, presumably for the reason that it is of rare occurrence. This 
is the revival of impressions that, while never consciously received 
by the individual, have yet come within the range of vision or of 
hearing. As far as dreams are concerned, Maury reported such 
cases and investigators since his time have published plenty of con- 
firmatory evidence. Members of the S. P. R. have collected the 
most striking instances of this sort. But I am not aware that a 
hypnagogic parallel for these occurrences has as yet been noted. 
Nevertheless, such a parallel would lie quite within the range of 
expectations, particularly in view of the fact that crystal vision and 
shell hearing present precisely analogous phenomena. The case 
that I append has been given me by a student whose observations 
and reports are unusually accurate and reliable. Her hypnagogic 
state is exceptionally prolonged, lasting generally from thirty 
minutes to an hour. During this time there is a great variety of 
clear-cut and distinct visual imagery ranging from colored mosaic 
patterns to pictorial rehearsals of the day's experiences. The 
particular experience here recounted relates to the revival of impres- 
sions that had undoubtedly fallen within the range of possible vision 
without being consciously attended to. The account is given in the 
third person. 

"A. had been gathering a small orchid, commonly called Pagonia 
or Lamb's-tongue. Ordinarily it is a beautiful shell-pink and very 
fragrant. Occasionally it is white, and perhaps in a hundred pink 
ones a single white one may be found. One day A. looked very 
carefully for a white one, as she wanted to show it to a friend who 
was also a nature-lover, but she failed to find one. That night in 
the hypnagogic state she saw two, very distinctly, near a small clump 
of alders and low laurel. The setting of marsh, moss and cranberry 
blossoms was complete. The day following A. went again to the 
place of the search and found the white pagonias as indicated. She 
then remembered that the previous day, just as she had reached that 
part of the marsh, one of her companions punctured her hand on a 
barbed wire fence and that she had gone to bind it up." 

This is only one of a number of entirely similar experiences that 
A. has had. I have before me a second account describing how the 
hiding-place of a lost key was revealed in the hypnagogic vision. 
As simple, after all, as these matters really are, it seems worth while 
to put them on record, in the hope of eliciting further testimony 
along the same line. A. H. Pierce. 

Smith College. 



